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MY 

MOM 

DIED 

TODAY, 

MAKE 

ME 

FEEL 

"^■HRIST,  make  me  feel!  My  mom  died 

V today,  make  me  feel." 

Billy's  right  hand  scraped  slowly  down 
the  bark  of  the  tree.  His  eyes  searched 
the  shore  of  the  pond.  Seeking  what  — 
that  core  of  emotion  he'd  been  walking 
all  night  to  find.  He'd  been  told  quietly  at 
home  that  his  mother  hadn't  recovered 
from  her  heart  operation.  So  the  others 
couldn't  see  his  callousness,  he'd  gone  out 
to  the  pond,  his  favorite  place.  Its  quiet 
waters  soothed  him  and  let  him  think. 

"Tears.  What  do  they  mean?  I feel 
water  on  my  cheeks,  but  am  I crying?" 

His  face  remained  a stiff  mask.  If  he'd 
been  able  to  express  it,  he  might  have 
shown  an  intolerable  agony.  If  he  could 
see  the  source  of  his  tears,  he'd  caress  it 
and  explore  it.  Maybe,  there  would  be  a 
certain  peace  in  identifying  it. 

Blood  ran  down  Billy's  arm  to  his 
shoulder  as  his  hand  slid  down  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  Slowly  he  went  down  on  his 
knees. 


"It  can't  be.  I've  been  cheated!  Where 
are  my  tears?  They  can't  be  gone." 

But  they  were.  The  gentle  drizzle  had 
begun  again.  Streaks  of  rainwater  fol- 
lowed the  paths  of  the  earlier  tears. 
Any  reality  from  before  was  missing  now 
with  the  attempt  to  bring  it  out. 

It  was  getting  cold.  This  was  an  Oc- 
tober rain.  Though  there  was  hardly  a 
breeze,  an  edged  cold  slowly  pierced 
Billy's  thin  army  coat.  He  felt  his  head 
beginning  to  ache  and  his  shoulders  be- 
ginning to  shiver.  Maybe  if  he  felt 
enough  pain  he  would  reach  a point  of 
insanity.  He  knew  that  Indians  used  to 
torture  themselves  to  ecstasy.  In  mad- 
ness, there  at  least  wouldn't  be  self-de- 
ception. He  unbuttoned  his  coat  and 
took  it  off. 

"Now  I'll  just  wait.  If  I can't  find  com- 
passion, I might  as  well  die." 

His  lips  formed  a ragged  smile.  A grin 
and  then  a giggle  came.  Uncontrollable 
laughter  possessed  him  as  he  rolled  on 
the  wet  shore.  But  the  shaking  of  his 
body  suddenly  stopped  him.  The  cold 
water  seemed  to  have  seeped  into  his 
bones.  There  was  a numbness  crawling 
across  his  chest.  His  lips  and  his  arms 
tingled  and  darting  pain  attacked  his 
body.  The  muscles  of  his  abdomen  con- 
vulsed unexpectantly  and  seemed  to 
draw  the  rest  of  him  to  that  one  center 
of  warmth.  The  spasms  shook  whimpers 
from  him  and  he  gratefully  let  them  come. 
Billy  felt  that  if  he  rolled  up  into  a ball 
and  just  lay  there,  he'd  be  safe  from 
anything  the  cold  could  do  to  him  and 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Hours  passed,  but  Billy  didn't  move. 
The  rain  stopped  and  before  long  the 
sun  was  above  the  trees.  Daylight  was 
bright  and  long  lines  of  cars  were  racing 
slowly  to  get  to  offices  in  the  city.  In 
one  small  corner  of  the  pond  just  below 
the  highway,  there  was  still.  Raindrops 
pattered  from  leaf  to  leaf  onto  the  smil- 
ing face  and  closed  eyes  of  a young 
man  resting  on  the  shore.  He  didn't  mind 
the  water  lapping  at  his  back.  He  just 
would  never  fight  it  again. 

Frank 

Arce 
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I see  her  waves  reasoning 

As  minds  have  done  in  the  past. 
There  is  a touch  of  passion 

In  her  cold  yet  warm  heart. 

I can  wonder  of  nothing  but  strains 
■of 
life 

As  I sec  her  never  still. 

But  always  moving, 

All  ways  moving. 


She  always  does  as  l do 

If  I roar,  she  roars  . . . somewhere 
If  I cry,  she  cries  . . . somewhere 
If  hen  I think,  she  has  thought 

About  the  things  she’s  done 
She's  saved  some  men  and  kissed  their  cheeks 
But  just  as  easily  crushed  their  heads. 

— Jonathan  Gettleman 


Plod  Onward 
You  Faithful  Old  Man 


F/od  onward  you  faithful  old  man! 
Go  down  the  dusty  road. 

And  turn  by  the  hill  to  the  pond  — 
) our  thoughts  are  reflected 
In  the  waters  of  your  mother. 


Flod  onward  you  faithful  old  man! 
Cross  over  the  wood  bridge, 

A nd  stop  by  the  bank  of  the  pond  — 

Your  memory  is  here 

In  the  rushes  of  your  mother. 


Flod  onward  you  faithful  old  man! 
Climb  up  to  the  hilltop, 

A nd  gaze  long  over  the  valley  — 

} our  life  was  captured 
In  the  hollows  of  your  mother. 


Flod  onward  you  faithful  old  man! 
Rise  to  heaven  s crystal  gate, 

A nd  remember  all  you’ve  learned  — 
} our  mind  is  still  mundane 
In  the  tight  grasp  of  your  mother. 


— James  Von  Hendy 
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I 


THE  WIND  makes  a noise  through  the 
rocks.  I sit  near  the  cliff's  edge.  — Why 
are  you  doing  this?  A while  ago  friends, 
today  we  don't  even  speak  . . . Dead 
leaves  drift  and  circle  over  the  cliff, 
downwards.  What  have  I done?  I sit  and 
worry.  The  sky  is  clear,  almost  white, 
and  very  hard.  I can  make  out  your 
house  beyond  the  trees  under  the  cliff. 
I used  to  go  there,  now  I'd  be  afraid  to. 
It's  gotten  colder.  I button  my  coat  and 
rise  to  leave. 


II 

Up  in  a tree  . . . haven't  done  this  in 
years.  And  never  in  fall.  On  a branch 
surrounded  by  leaves,  colored  with  col- 
ors like  fire,  like  a cloudy  sunset.  How 
long  has  it  been?  Long  . . . Since  before 
high  school.  The  foliage  is  lovely.  Just 
did  this  for  a whim,  nothing  better  to  do 
on  a lazy  afternoon.  May  never  do  it 
again. 

The  autumn-splashed  leaves  are  beau- 
tiful . . . but  they  are  splashed  with  the 
colors  of  death.  They  grow  old,  they 
change.  And  so  do  I.  No,  I'll  probably 
never  climb  a tree  again.  Maybe  that 
doesn't  matter  ...  As  I watch,  the  wind 
moves  the  branches  and  some  colored 
dead  leaves  begin  to  fall,  like  the  passing 
of  years. 


PIECES 

David  Gorman 


hi 

There  are  grassy  courtyards  between 
red  brick  houses,  connected  by  little 
pathways.  The  grass  is  brown,  or  cov- 
ered with  brown  leaves.  Usually  I can 
hear  my  steps.  They  echo  on  the  walls 
of  the  two-story  building.  Today  I hear 
only  rain.  A soft  sound,  starting  and 
stopping,  a little  like  the  sea.  No  one  is 
outside.  The  blinds  are  down  over  the 
windows;  light  comes  from  them,  softer 
even  than  the  rain.  It  is  a good  time  to 
walk  out.  It  seems  that  time  has  stopped 
for  me,  for  a while. 
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THE  AMBULANCE  turned  slowly  and 
sped  down  the  dark  street.  There 
were  no  lights  glaring  in  the  dark  nor 
any  sirens  screaming  through  the  night. 
Its  fare  was  in  no  state  of  emergency. 
The  crowd,  customarily  grouping  togeth- 
er at  such  occurrences,  after  exchanging 
expressions  of  disbelief  and  amazement, 
turned  away  to  their  homes.  The  night 
air  was  crisp,  but  not  intolerably  so.  In 
from  the  darkness  came  an  old  man  in  a 
tattered  corduroy  coat  and  a hound's 
tooth  checkered  hat.  He  opened  a door. 
The  dim  light  of  the  bakery  falling  on 
his  sad  face,  he  began  to  speak. 

"Know  who  that  was?  Phil  Waring  had 

THE 

CONVERSATION 

Daniel  P.  Perruzzi,  Jr. 

a heart  attack  after  supper.  My  God,  only 
a man  of  forty-five." 

The  man  behind  the  counter  looked 
up  from  his  work,  and  with  a pained 
look,  he  questioned  the  story's  truth. 

"It  can't  be.  I saw  him  just  last  night. 
You  remember.  He  was  playin'  cards.  He 
looked  like  he  was  in  great  shape.  Boy, 
there  was  one  heckuva  guy." 

"Yeah,  sure  was.  Remember  the  time 
your  place  here  was  robbed,  and  the  way 
he  came  straight  down  to  help?" 

"Yeah,  but  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that." 
"How  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  he  put  on  like  he  didn't 
wanna  come  down  and  help  me  out." 

"Well,  so  who's  perfect?  He  was  al- 
ways willing  to  have  a good  game  of 
cards." 

"Sure,  why  wouldn't  he?  He'd  juice  us 
for  about  ten  or  fifteen  bucks  a sittin', 
and  if  he  lost,  he  would  take  his  sweet 
time  payin'  us!"  He  slammed  his  fist 
into  the  rubberlike  dough. 

"You  know,  come  to  think  of  it,  he 
owed  me  money  too.  But  maybe  it  just 
slipped  his  mind." 

"Sure,  conveniently  slipped  his  mind." 
"You  remember  how  he  used  to  come 


in  your  place  lookin'  for  the  day  old 
stuff." 

" 'Course  I do.  He  used  to  really  get 
peeved  with  me  when  I'd  tell  him  no." 

"What  a cheap  one  he  was.  I heard 
that  he'd  only  buy  beef  if  it  was  on  sale, 
and  even  then  he  didn't  do  it  willingly." 

"The  rest  of  the  boys  used  to  tell  me 
about  the  card  games  up  his  house,  and 
the  way  he'd  tell  'em  to  nurse  their  drinks 
'cause  there  was  no  more  booze.  Every- 
body knew  he  had  a case  that  he  was 
savin'  for  "that  special  time." 

"Which  was?’' 

"Who  knows?  He'd  been  waitin'  two 
years  for  that  occasion."  He  bent  over, 
removing  the  stale  tarts  from  the  bot- 
tom trays. 

"He  was  a bit  tight,  wasn't  he.  But  he 
always  gave  of  himself.  Remember  the 
time  we  had  a big  snowstorm?  Well,  he 
got  out  and  helped  shovel  everybody 
out." 

"Why  shouldn't  he?  He  had  to  get  out 
to  work.  He  nved  on  the  end  of  the 
street,  he  had  to  help." 

The  visitor  glanced  across  to  a small 
plastic  dish,  in  which  there  were  a num- 
ber of  darts.  He  looked  at  the  dartboard 
on  the  wall  and,  after  scooping  up  a hand- 
ful of  darts,  he  periodically  tossed  them 
at  the  cork.  He  then  turned  to  the  baker 
and  asked,  "You  remember  the  time  I 
found  that  big  dent  in  my  car?" 

"Sure  do.  You  were  quite  upset,  cause 
no  one  would  owe  up  to  it." 

"Well,  I got  my  theories." 

"Like  what?" 

"Like  Waring.  When  I went  out  to 
check  the  dent,  he  had  left  not  more  than 
five  minutes  before.  When  I looked  at 
the  dent  it  had  a green  chip  of  paint  on 
it  Waring  drove  a green  car." 

"But  so  did  a lot  of  other  guys  around 
there." 

"Well,  I just  know  it  was  him.  The  way 
he  acted,  you  know?  Kept  on  sayin'  how 
sorrv  he  was." 

"Well,  whai  can  you  expect  from  a quy 
who  lets  his  Has  );ve  in  at  one  of  those 
crazy  colleges.  And  his  other  kid  is  no 
angel.  Hangs  out  with  Demo  and  his 
aroup  of  punks."  He  slid  the  heavy  glass 
door  of  the  counter  into  position  and 
beaan  lookina  up.  “I'll  see  you  tomorra 
pal.  You  will  be  down  here,  won't  you?" 

"Yeah,  I'll  be  here."  He  paused  at  the 
door,  made  a quarter  turn  towards  his 


fi 


friend  but  dismissed  his  action  with  a 
quietly  muttered  curse.  The  air  outside 


was  cold  and  damp  and  he  turned  up  his 
collar  as  he  walked  away. 


Soaring  through  light  in  time  — 
With  a friend  it  all  seems  right, 
Without  one  it  doesn’t. 


S'0  you’re  let  down  cause  you  didn't  think  she’d  do  this  to  you. 
You’re  the  only  one  this  time  in  the  game. 

Who  knows  next  time  — You’ll  be  in  full  speed  on  the  ferris  wheel 
With  your  friend  below  in  tears. 

Falling  in  love  with  love  again 
Or  is  it  just  that  this  time 
1 ou’ve  met  someone  you  can  possess. 


I' he  balloon  man  walks  by  and  he  smiles  on  you, 
Offers  you  a ride  in  red,  pink,  or  blue. 

You  take  the  red  balloon  and  go  sailing  high 
Until  your  balloon  bursts  or  goes  too  far. 

You  hate  the  man  who  sent  you  up. 

You  cry  and  sigh. 

Closer  to  the  horizon  you  see 
That  she  wasn’t  meant  for  you. 

So  you  laugh  and  you  sing 

And  you  fly  on  a pink  balloon  this  time. 


The  kid  on  the  street  gives  you  the  stuff. 

'Though  you  don’t  realize  it,  your  colors  of  the  rainbow 
Fade  away  into  a small  cube  . . . 

You  find  yourself  locked  out  and  depressed. 

But  who  cares  — As  long  as  you’re  high,  you  don't  let  anyone 
Rain  on  your  parade.  1 ou  love  to  be  high. 

Or  is  love  more  than  when  you  have  a different  girl  every  night. 
You  can’t  remember  faces  which  are  blank  in  the  first  place, 

You  lose  identity. 

You  want  to  go  but  you  can’t  move  your  foot. 

You  love  to  swim  but  you  only  drown. 

You  can’t  touch  or  see  anything. 

How  can  you  love  someone  you  can’t  touch  or  see 
A ndt  man,  it’s  cold. 


— loe  Fiore 
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No  Answer  Will  Ever  Come 


— lames  Von  Hendy 


On  Etruscan  ground  there  lies, 

A silver  plated  ring  of  gold, 

Amidst  the  crumbling  ruins  . . . 

. . . A bird  sings  its  lonesome  song , 
No  answer  will  ever  come  . . . 

. . . The  sun  has  set,  the  day  is  done. 

But  somewhere  amidst  the  ruins, 

A silver  plated  ring  of  gold  . . . 

. ...  The  sighing  wind  it  calls. 

No  answer  will  ever  come  . . . 

. . . Voiceless  yet  awesome  in  the  night . 

The  ruins  decay  and  in  their  place, 

A forest  gr oivs  and  covers  . . . 

. . . A silver  plated  ring  of  gold. 

No  answer  will  ever  come  . . . 

. . . Hope,  like  the  inspired  angel. 

And  despair,  so  like  the  devil. 

Crossed  in  one  great  battle  . . . 

. . Gently  flows  the  bubbling  stream 
No  answer  will  ever  come  . . . 

...  A silver  plated  ring  of  gold. 

And  brightly  feathered  birds  flying  high. 

But  somewhere  amidst  the  ruins  . . . 

. . . Always  moving  and  never  seen , 
No  answer  will  ever  come  ..  . 

. . . So,  come  east  wind  to  earth, 

A silver  plated  ring  of  gold. 

Amidst  the  crumbling  ruins  . . . 

...  To  die  is  to  only  know  death. 

No  answer  sci/l  ever  come  . . . 


Fearful  People 


They  walk  the  streets 

With  blank  expressions. 
They  do  their  chores 

With  no  ambition. 
These  are  the  captives 

Overpowered  by  their  fears. 


— Jonathan  Gettleman 
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long  day 

°f 

gray  wind 
clouds 
rushing 
converge 

thru 

endless  rain 
to 

unfamiliar  places  — p.  s. 

' have  Loneliness 

noivhere  to  go 

I walk  dozen  the  street  on  a lonely  night: 
No  place  to  be,  no  one  to  see. 

A bluish  lampost  it  may  be, 

B ut  darkness  is  atop  of  me. 

People  walk  by  not  caring  for  me. 

Is  it  too  dark  for  me  to  be? 

— John  A.  Ustach 


V 
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autumnal  murders 


i old  black  room 
i m pl  y streetshadows 
falling  in 
ih  ml  skies 
barren 
( wind ) 

where  can  hi  be  f 

— p.  s. 


H 

0 

K 

K 

U 


autumn  haves  pile 
deep 

against  my  summer 


— p.  s. 
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LIBRA  / Steve  Messina 


"Boss,  it's  Curacao." 

"What's  he  need?" 

"Happiness,  sir." 

"Okay!  Can't  you  take  care  of  it  your- 
self?" 

"He's  dying,  sir." 

"Thirty-two,  Pete,  thirty-two!" 

"But  it's  extreme,  sir." 

"Then  forty-seven!'" 

"Okay." 

* ★ ★ 

"He  says  he  saw  God!  He  says  he  saw 
God!"  Peasants  in  Curacao  whispered 
the  gossip.  The  Old  Man,  blind,  poor, 
and  sickly,  said  right  before  he  died  that 
he  had  seen  God,  more  beautifully  than 

he  had  ever  imagined. 

* * * * * 

"Mrs.  Torrez,  I don't  know." 

"Jerry,  it's  a normal  feeling.  Look, 
you're  an  adolescent.  Adolescent  moods 
change  fast.  You're  outrageously  happy 
one  minute,  and  the  next  you're  . . . 
down  in  the  dumps.  Right?" 

“Yeah,  but  — " 

"That's  it.  It'll  go  away." 

* * * 

Jerry  knew  his  abilities.  He  found 
years  ago  that  he  could  step  outside  him- 
self, when  he  was  troubled  or  in  trouble. 
It  frightened  him,  but  he  had  to  use  it. 

There  she  was.  Jerry  knew  she'd  be 
there,  and  knew  he  could  do  it  now.  He 
felt  a surge  of  hate  as  he  knocked  her  to 
the  ground.  This  was  it  . . . 

He  knew  It  would  come,  what  others 
thought  of  as  a conscience  or  a Voice, 
but  what  he  knew  to  be  a second  self. 
As  a conscience  It  was  unsurpassed,  but 
this  was  more  difficult.  It  must  run  away, 
watch,  observe.  Jerry  felt  his  mind  cloud 
and  knew  his  training  to  be  paying  off. 
He  felt  strange  being  watched  as  he  had 
never  felt  before  when  it  was  working. 
But  no  sweat  getting  information.  It 
would  enter  with  It. 

★ * * 

It  sat  above  him,  below  him,  some- 
where. It  was  still  separated  from  him, 
watching.  Good,  Jerry  thought,  Keep  it 


up. 

★ * * * * 

"A  woman  in  Boston." 

"Oh  . . . yeah." 

“It's  her  whole  life,  Boss,  it  — " 

“The  lottery." 

"Sure." 

* * * ★ * 

Jerry  was  near  tears  as  he  got  off  the 
bus.  Why  did  everybody  hate  him  so? 
Ten  kids.  If  they  only  knew  the  truth, 
they  wouldn't  believe  it.  Jerry  felt  his 
bruises  and  wondered,  "Why  me?" 

He  got  off  the  bus  and  walked  home. 
Letting  himself  in,  he  walked  to  the  medi- 
cine cabinet  mirror  to  take  a look  at  him- 
self. What  a disappointment,  nothing 
serious,  no  blood,  nothing.  He  couldn't 
even  get  beat  up  right. 

Jerry  felt  he  had  regained  himself. 

Now  he  must  regain  his  second  self. 

* * * 

The  conversation  was  played  out  in  his 
mind  . . . 

"Well?"  Jerry  asked. 

"You  were  right,  100%  right,  I couldn't 
believe  it." 

"How  much  good  did  I get?" 

"87." 

"Where'd  you  get  that  number?" 
"Please!  I must  protect  my  sources! 
It's  a constitutional  right!"  Even  the  sec- 
ond self  was  terrible  at  sarcasm. 

"And  what  about  the  bad?" 

“87." 

"Is  that  normal?" 

"It  usually  never  gets  higher  than  50." 
"But  it  was  equal." 

"Yeah." 

After  a long  pause,  Jerry  asked,  "How 
did  you  find  all  this  out?" 

”1  can't  say.  Anyway,  it  should  be 
obvious." 

***** 

BOSTON  RECORD  AMERICAN  and 
HERALD  TRAVELER,  April  13,  1973 

Widow  Wins  Million  $ in  Game 

* * * 


1! 


Well,  Boss,  where  is  she  now?" 

' Oh,  174,  192,  340,  460,  492,  1430,  1700, 
2436." 

"And  good?" 

"6,  18,  36,  236,  386,  432,  436,  1431,  1437, 
and  now  . . . well,  2436.  Exactly." 


And  that  weird  kid  with  the  brain?" 
“627-619.  But  he'll  get  his." 

“And  the  old  man?" 

“1927  to  1927.  Perfect." 

“You  run  a tight  ship,  Boss." 

“Balance  is  everything." 


Battled  God 


II  lure  vikings  had  never  been, 

/ saw  the  wind 

and  with  the  wind 

the  breath  of  god 

and  with  that  breath 

I lived  again. 


As  galleys  broke  thru  the  waves, 
I stalked  the  shore 
wondering  of 
the  power  above 
and  why  on  earth 
we  allowed  it. 


— CC  4/25/72 


When  swords  clashed  and  blood  spilled, 
I pulled  away 
a wounded  flower. 

Smelling  its  soul, 

I discovered 
another  day. 
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MR.  SMITH  came  over  oiten  with  the 
Milky  Way  bars  he  saved  for  my 
younger  sister  and  me.  Gladys  and  I 
didn't  much  want  to  be  around  him,  but 
we  always  waited  for  the  treats  he 
brought  every  week  when  he  had  enough 
money  left  to  buy  them.  Then  we  would 
eagerly  take  them  and  run  out  to  the 
large  potato  field  in  front  of  our  cabin. 
When  he  brought  vegetables,  saying  we 
were  turning  into  walking  skeletons,  we'd 
cry  and  complain.  Mom  would  scold  us 
and  for  some  reason  her  eyes  would  be- 
come wet  and  sad. 

There  were  days  when  the  world  was 
charred  by  the  engulfing  Florida  heat. 
The  usual  breezes  stopped  toward  noon. 
The  dryness  gave  squirming  life  to  the 
moist  area  surrounding  the  pond  down 
the  road.  Snakes,  turtles,  salamanders 
gathered  with  natural  enemies  in  the 
cool  grasses.  Before  our  brothers  and 
sisters  came  home  from  school,  Gladys 
and  I would  escape  from  our  sixteen-year- 
old  sister,  Christine,  and  go  to  the  irriga- 
tion ditch.  We  threw  stones  at  the  alli- 
gators that  slept  in  the  dried  mud. 

The  old  man  would  come  shuflling 
through  the  hot  powdery  dust  of  the  road 
connecting  his  little  unpainted  shack  to 
ours.  Without  knocking,  he'd  come  into 
the  house  where  my  mother  was  usually 
sewing.  He'd  kiss  her  forehead  and  ask 
for  us.  Haltingly  we  would  edge  in  and 
go  to  his  lap.  While  he  tried  to  get  us  to 
talk,  he  always  ran  his  fingers  through 
my  sister's  dark  red  hair. 

The  most  he  ever  got  from  us  was  a 
confession  that  we  weren't  sick  with  a 
cold  and  that  we'd  been  good  to  our 
mother.  A few  minutes  of  urging  and 
mumbling,  and  we  were  asking  to  go  out. 
We  got  our  candy,  thanked  Mr.  Smith, 
and  raced  over  to  an  abandoned  barn 
down  the  road. 

Mr.  Smith  would  stay  with  mom  and 
talk  about  us  and  other  things  we  never 
listened  to. 

"They  should  put  running  water  in 
these  places,"  he'd  say.  "Those  children 
can't  be  bringing  water  every  day  from 
such  a distance." 

No  one  could  do  anything  about  it.  All 
our  water  came  from  an  irrigation  pump. 
A cement  box  beneath  it  formed  a tiny 
swimming  pool.  Every  night  we  watched 
from  the  window  as  Mr.  Smith  walked 
naked  to  bathe  in  its  cold  water.  Our 


(UNTITLED) 


Frank  Arce 


parents  finally  caught  us  ana  we  learned 
not  to  laugh.  Besides,  we  looked  more 
ridiculous  when  we  did  the  same  thing 
in  the  daytime. 

Mom  would  smile  with  resignation.  Just 
be  thankful  we  don't  have  to  work  in  the 
dirty  migrant  farms.  My  brother  is  boss 
of  a place  like  that  at  Cocoa  Beach.  Sum- 
mers they  work  in  North  Carolina.  He 
still  lives  no  better  than  we  do." 

Candy  wasn't  the  only  thing  Mr.  Smith 
gave  us.  When  Gladys  once  broke  a 
drinking  glass  he  brought  over  a new 
one.  If  we  caught  a cold  he  always  had 
cough  medicine.  From  him  my  mother 
learned  to  scrape  coconut  shells  for  dish- 
es. My  brothers  borrowed  his  “22"  rifle 
and  his  shotgun  to  bring  in  meat  for 
everyone.  We  expected  him  to  be  near 
when  we  needed  help.  Only  my  mother 
did  him  any  favors.  She  cooked  for  him 
when  he  was  sick  or  gave  him  coal  for 
his  stove. 

I wasn't  five  yet  when  my  parents  were 
divorced.  Without  both  parents  to  share 
the  work,  we  would  have  to  go  away. 
My  two  oldest  brothers  quit  school  to 
earn  money  as  farm  laborers.  They  were 
fourteen  and  twelve  years  old.  We  had 
thought  we  might  be  favored  because  our 
uncle  was  boss.  My  mother  would  be  a 
cook  and  go  out  to  the  fields. 

My  father's  old  Ford  was  loaded  down 
with  the  few  things  it  could  carry.  Ten 
people  left  room  only  for  necessities.  Any- 
thing else  could  be  picked  up  later. 

The  threatening  rcrin  clouds  pressed 
everything  against  the  earth.  Colors  be- 
came vivid  as  they  often  do  before  a 
downpour. 

We  started  toward  the  highway. 

"Stop!  We  haven't  seen  Mr.  Smith  yet." 
My  mother  was  suddenly  crying  in  her 
soft  helpless  way. 

The  old  man  was  standing  by  the 
road  waving  a handkerchief.  His  figure 
seemed  full  of  dignity  and  strength. 

Everyone  had  felt  bad  about  moving 
away,  but  this  moment  added  guilt.  It 
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was  then  an  unaccountable  sensation. 
We  were  quiet  and  stunned  by  the  com- 
plete loss  of  a life  we  had  loved.  Mr. 
Smith  embodied  our  deserted  world. 

Mom  and  I stayed  with  him  a few  min- 
utes after  everyone  else  was  in  the  car. 
I held  back  my  tears,  unable  to  speak, 
while  he  comforted  my  mother  in  his  arms. 
Finally  we  embraced  him  and  turned 
away. 

As  the  car  moved  away,  I looked  back 
from  my  seat.  Through  the  thick  dust  1 
could  see  Mr.  Smith  still  waving.  Sud- 
denly, his  head  went  down  and  he  cov- 
ered his  face  with  his  hands. 

The  scene  was  so  very  lonely.  On  a 
dry  patch  of  grass,  surrounded  by  empty 
fields  and  three  abandoned  old  huts, 
stood  a man  forgotten.  Or  perhaps  he'd 
never  been  noticed.  A brief  hope  of  love 
and  appreciation  had  been  betrayed.  The 
old  man  was  alone.  He'd  never  had  a 
family.  There  were  no  people  for  miles, 
and  no  one  ever  came  to  visit  him.  Now 
we  were  gone  and  he  had  nothing. 

We'd  reached  the  highway  when  it 
began  to  rain.  For  a long  time  I stared 
back  swallowing  my  silent  tears.  My 
brothers  and  sisters  were  talking  and 
wondering  about  our  new  home. 

Some  years  later  we  went  back  to  the 
old  place.  It  was  empty.  Someone  said 
Mr.  Smith  had  been  taken  to  a rest  home. 
Of  course  they  weren't  sure.  No  one  ever 


knew  what  the  old  coot  was  doing,  any- 
way. 


Tears  of  a Toad 


Tears  of  a toad  squished  in  the  tar 
streamed  down  the  road  not  very  far. 

My  bare  toes  splattered  thru  his  brains  — 
Toes  so  franticly  gone  insane 
felt  all  my  pleasures  torn  by  pains 
as  it  just  did  begin  to  rain. 


— CC  10/21/72 
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As  I sit  on  the  wall , 

I see  water  clashing. 

As  I watch  the  waves , 

I see  them  becoming  one. 

As  I think  of  us, 

I feel  the  poivcr  of  love 

If' or  king  on  my  soul. 


— Jonathan  Gettleman 


on 


an 


irish 

bay 


faroff  faces 

of  the  grey  blue  mountains 
look  on 

through  a shroud 
of  mist 

a sad  bungalow 
lies  alone 
on  the  shore 
meekly  waiting 
to  be  swallowed 
in  the  rough  ripplescarred  sea 


— p.  s. 
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SOME  LADY 


Robert  Reason 


ONE  MOTION  PICTURE  genre  that  most 
film  polemicists  rarely  argue  about  is 
the  biographical  film  that  has  occupied  a 
small  but  important  role  in  cinema  his- 
tory down  through  the  years.  Though 
Paul  Muni  or  George  Arliss  as  Emile  Zola 
or  Disraeli  are  classics  in  this  field,  the 
most  enduring  and  repetitive  are  the  film 
biographies  of  musical  performers.  It 
seems  that  since  motion  picture  audiences 
are  more  concerned  over  Susan  Hayward 
ever  walking  again  (as  Jane  Froman  in 
"With  A Song  In  My  Heart")  than  about 
Edward  G.  Robinson  ever  discovering  the 
cure  for  syphillis,  (in  "Dr.  Erlich's  Magic 
Bullet"),  there  are  many  films  about  musi- 
cal personalities,  especially  women.  A 
special  magic  exists  about  the  film  biogra- 
phies of  late  female  entertainers.  The 
singer/actress  must  be  famous  enough  to 
merit  a motion  picture  about  her  life,  yet 
she  must  have  lived  as  many  years  ago 
as  possible,  so  that  no  one  remembers 
either  her  or  the  facts  of  her  life  and  her 
repertoire  be  entirely  forgotten  or,  at 
most,  vaguely  remembered.  This  being 
the  case,  Hollywood  scenarists  can  fic- 
tionalize, romanticize  and  over-dramatize 
the  lady's  life  in  these  film  biographies. 

Marital  discord  seems  to  run  rampant 
through  the  lives  of  female  entertainers. 
Ann  Blyth  as  Helen  Morgan  in  "The 
Helen  Morgan  Story"  couldn't  stop  drink- 
ing because  of  her  romantic  problems, 
while  Doris  Day  couldn't  stop  crying  be- 
cause of  her  marriage  problems  when 
she  portrayed  singer  Ruth  Etting  in  "Love 
Me  or  Leave  Me".  Though  these  prob- 
lems allow  the  heroines  to  sing  with  a 
tear  in  their  eyes  and  a catch  in  their 
throats,  their  repetition  can  become  a bit 
tedious. 

In  the  film  "Lady  Sings  The  Blues", 


tne  predictability  is  present,  but  a first 
class  production  helps  to  make  the  film  a 
pleasant  experience.  No  one  had  more 
of  a right  to  sing  the  blues  than  Billie 
Holiday,  on  whose  life  the  film  is  based. 
Not  only  was  she  raped  at  an  early  age, 
she  later  became  a prostitute,  and  during 
her  singing  career,  she  became  addicted 
to  morphine  and  spent  time  in  prison  be- 
cause of  it. 

Diana  Ross  portrays  Billie  Holiday  in 
this  film,  and  since  Miss  Ross  is  trying  her 
best  to  become  a superstar,  she  uses  this 
film  to  her  best  advantage.  This  has  been 
done  before  and  most  recently  by  Liza 
Minnelli  in  "Cabaret",  at  the  small  ex- 
pense of  upstaging  everyone  else  in  the 
film.  Miss  Ross,  however,  does  have  tal- 
ent, and  she  makes  a stunning  clothes- 
horse  for  the  expensive  fashions  in  the 
motion  picture.  Though  this  is  Miss  Ross' 
first  major  acting  assignment,  she  handles 
this  difficult  role  well,  and  she  acts  and 
sings  with  an  ingratiating  flair  and  style 
all  her  own. 


Director  Sidney  J.  Furie  ("The  Leather 
Boys")  is  in  good  company  with  talented 
people  in  the  making  of  this  film,  people 
such  as  Michel  Legrand,  who  wrote  the 
musical  score. 

One  really  can't  call  this  film  a "black" 
film,  for  "Lady  Sings  The  Blues"  seems  to 
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have  more  in  common  with  "Funny  Girl" 
than  with  "Super  Fly".  In  fact  the  com- 
parison seems  inevitable  in  the  final  se- 
quence when  Diana  Ross  begins  to  sing 
"My  Man"  and  Billy  Dee  Williams  as  her 
gangster  husband  stands  in  the  wings. 


All  one  can  hope  is  that  Miss  Ross  will 
rise  on  the  wings  of  stardom  as  her  pred- 
ecessors have,  and  maybe,  just  maybe, 
one  day  someone  will  be  able  to  make  a 
film  biography  about  her  for  the  next 
generation.  Here  we  go  again. 


SPEW 


why  must  i live  out  my  life 
at  a distance? 
is  it  just  me  or  others'? 
am  i wrong ? 


then  the  poet  sang  thus: 

“Do  you  know  what  it's  like  on  the  outside ?” 
he  wants  to  know 

knowing  he’ll  regret  the  truth 


but  why  do  people  go  back  in? 
is  it  too  hot  out  here? 
there’s  no  sun 

it  must  be  . . . 


he  says  later, 

“ but  a little  rain  never  hurt  anybody.” 

as  the  people  drip  off  him  he  ..  . 


wanting  to  die.  will  he?  no 
no 

such  luck. 

luck? 

or  are  just  desserts 

bargains  for  the  landeaters? 
and  the  prepoet  said : 

“ money  can't  buy  me  ..." 


virility  speaks: 

go  down  gamblin' , ‘gotta  go  tumblin  dozen  , ‘don't  let  cm  know  it  hurt  you 

to  virility 

thinking  it  applies 
to  all 

and  how  can  i beat  it  on  unequal  terms? 
i cant 

separate  (v.  deport.) 
not  i from  world  ( n . pi.) 
but  world  from  i 


— Steve  Messina 
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EIGHTEEN  YEARS 

SINCE  MY  BIRTH 


I WALK  SLOWLY  between  scattered  birch 
trees,  holding  in  with  the  smoke  from  a 
butt's  last  sigh,  my  thoughts  of  day  and 
night.  Not  too  distant  laughter  and  glass 
rattling  ramble  through  my  down  deep. 
Exhaling  all,  my  gaze  follows  the  alco- 
holically  disoriented  traces  of  my  smoke 
and  thought.  Shapes  and  forms  born 
from  the  ashes  of  my  mind  begin  to  ao- 
pear.  Continuous  movement  and  stretch- 
ing bodies  shift  in  the  shadows  which 
move  and  make  love  to  each  other,  spon- 
taneously producing  more  and  more 
shadow. 

A male  torso  startles  like  a flare  and 
opens  like  the  mouth  of  a hungry  lover. 
Assuming  wholeness,  he  reaches  into  my 
unknown  and  pulls  a once  shattered 
dream  to  life.  Suckling  on  my  dream, 
more  a leech  than  an  infant,  he  saddens 
and  falling  to  his  knees,  trembles  in  the 
shallows.  With  coughs  of  blood,  he  dies. 
The  red  mingles  with  the  waves  and  they 
generate  a rolling  together  man  and 
woman  who  in  their  rolling,  never  look 
into  each  others'  eyes,  though  they  touch 
and  never  uncling.  Cruelly  deluded,  they 
disappear,  sinking  to  be  swallowed  by  the 
bottom  mud  like  a boy's  ideals  by  man- 
hood. Before  their  rioples  cease  to  flow, 
there  is  momentarily  reflected  in  the 
water  a gentle,  hopeful  face.  Above,  the 
macabre  shrouds  of  cloud,  draped  vel- 
vets over  dead  eternity,  stir  unholy  fears 
in  the  sweet  sky.  The  loving  eyes  cannot 
be  found. 

A dancer  darts  like  a striking  serpent 
that  lunges  fang  first  for  the  flesh  from 
waters  wrinkled  with  gleaming  madness. 
She  electrically  writhes  to  the  songs  of 
nightmares,  bewitching  innocense.  The 
tidal  boy  stands  naive  and  naked.  Yet 


before  all  life  is  drained  from  selfspolis, 
she,  the  plaguelike,  is  seen  in  truth.  The 
shore  squirms  with  her  blue  and  green 
infection,  as  death  will  twist  with  worms. 
He  covers  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  biting 
into  his  thumbs. 

Bunched  together  and  almost  of  the 
same,  several  men  randomly  circle 
urgently  discussing  all  that  is  current  and 
past,  but  not  real.  Their  gestures  become 
frantic  and  their  tears  burn  agony  from 
their  flesh.  Like  lemmings,  they  drive 
themselves  to  hell,  drowning  in  the  whirl- 
pools of  their  own  sorrow.  Only  the 
youngest  survives.  He  holds  the  severed 
hand  of  a farmgirl,  simple  and  lovely.  He 
lives  always  suffering,  his  eyes  closed  and 
aching.  His  fingers  intertwine  and  grasp 
the  truth  that  torments  his  being  alive.  His 
head  hidden  in  his  arms,  he  lies  huddled 
on  the  rocky  and  cold  ground  and 
whimpers. 

A wind  sprayed  rain  drenches  my  soul, 
in  spite  of  the  sheltering  trees.  Without 
regard,  I walk  again  into  the  softspoken 
and  lone  day.  Not  going  far,  another 
rainwalker  passes  by  with  head  turned 
slightly  down.  As  soon  as  I see  the  face 

a face  so  gentle,  so  hopeful  — I realize 
my  birth  and  think  without  fear. 

★ * * * * 


Somewhere  someone  unfolded  his 
hands  and  rose  silently  looking  into  the 
glow  of  the  just  shining  sun. 


CC  10/31/72 
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(by  the  cassia  grove) 


the  bees  hum 

leaves  mumble  in  a summer  wind 
i sit  on  the  bank 
with  the  river  girl 

stones  cast 

into  the  rush  of  water 
the  fool  lost  amid 
quiet  laughter 

h 

ap 

pi 

ness. 


— p.  s. 


in  candlelight 


dawn 


once 

laughter 

under  soft  water 


f 

a 

l 

l 

s 

of  leaf 


through 

balloonfilled  yellow'  skies 
you  and  me 
we 
loved 


a lone  sparrow  calls  — 
beginning 
sunlight  meanders 
thru  infinities  of  blue 
making 

cloudlights 

warm 

dance  in  pools 

alone 

bemused  by  dawn  — 
we 
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— Jonathan  Gettleman 


Dear  Peg 

She  doesn’t  know 

IIow  much  I long  for  her, 

ITc  nre  together  sometimes 

But  she  seems  unwilling  to  care. 

During  that  misunderstood  winter  letter. 

She  discovered  but  a small  fraction 
Of  my  love. 

IIow  can  I express, 

My  longing  for  her  loz>c. 

Now,  narcotics  in  my  blood. 

Maybe  I can  tell  her 

In  my  own  special  way. 

My  breath  is  heavy. 

My  heart  beats  fast. 

Maybe  I’ll  die 
or 

Maybe  I’ll  cry  . . . 

IIow  many  more  letters 

Before  she  understands. 

Before  she  realizes 

My  love,  dear  and  true. 

Love, 

J onny 


Faraway  Thoughts 


I'm  down  today 
I don’t  have  much  to  say. 

The  mood  I sometimes  fall  into 
Dosn’t  fit  with  all  the  rest, 

But  when  these  things  happen 
I just  have  to  do  my  best. 

It  happens  so  often  lately. 

I think  1 know  the  reason  why 
And  although  it  doesn't  show 
Inside  I always  cry. 

Sometimes  I wonder 
If  you  think  like  that. 

Maybe  not,  but  even  so 
You  know  where  you’re  at. 

Do  you  know  my  thoughts 
Which  no  one  else  can  see? 

Are  they  all  for  you? 

Or  are  they  the  open  door  for  me? 


Paper  Smiles 


/ 

The  paper  smiles 
I see  on  your  face  — 

1 ou  don’t  mean  them, 

I can  tell. 

Yet  all  of  those  people 
Live  in  a dream 
Because  of  your  smiles 

II  liieh  flow  on  forever. 

II 

I can’t  think  of  anything 
But  you  and  your  smile. 

You  can’t  know  how  you  make  me  feel. 
Because  you’re  not  close  to  me. 

You  make  me  really  down. 

But  hou>  are  you  to  know? 

— Ron  Genzale 


For  Him 


I sing  of  blossoms, 

frail  and  innocent  in  their  youth, 

braving  harsh  February  mornings, 

then  listen  in  relief 

to  the  sweet  sung  words 

echo  in  the  quiet  of  your  soul. 

— CC  10/2/72 


Overhead  Boys  Swimming 


My  mind  is  a swallow 

sailing  thru  the  waves 

of  cloud  and  heaven 

over  spires  and  shingles, 

seeking  the  f arm  boys  playing  below, 

wanting  to  joint  but  never  to  go. 

The  farm  boys, 

long  and  laughing, 

slender  and  splashing, 

in  the  waterways  thru  misery 

avert  the  judging  of  the  damned 

and  swim 

as  if  starving  eyes, 

deranged  and  deathly, 

overwhelming . yet  not  yet  threatening. 

U’erc  never, 
as  if  forever 

their  own  fleshy  singing  bodies 
could  still  grow 

u'ithout  leaving  roots  to  wither  and  wane, 
without  enduring  too  light  or  too  heavy  a rain, 
without  knowing  or  sharing  the  pain 
of  all  other  men. 


— CC  8/30/72 


rain 


two 

their  friar  faces 
back  and  forth 
sometimes  smiles 


{ life  not  to  be  wounded ) 


they  watched  through 
coldwind  warm 
blacks  tone  gray 


all 

of  fall  in 
rainfall  faces 
rainfalls 
rain 

there  was  one 


— p.  s. 
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RUNNING 


David  Gorman 


Tired.  Run. 


I'm  running  now,  as  ever.  Running,  not 
as  fast  as  I might,  but  not  walking  either, 
nor  merely  trotting.  It's  dark,  difficult  to 
see  where  I'm  going,  yet  I seldom  strike 
the  walls,  no,  after  so  long  I can  feel 
where  I'm  going,  straight  on,  now  left, 
now  straight,  right,  now  left  again.  Not 
to  say  I know  where  I'm  going.  I don't, 
I admit  I don't,  but  that's  not  the  point, 
the  point  is  to  go.  Run. 

Why? 


A meaningless  question.  I pass  over  a 
stone  floor,  cool  and  hard.  I say  it's  stone. 
I don't  really  know,  but  I can't  break  it 
with  bare  hands.  The  floor  is  cool,  so  is 
the  air,  but  not  unbearably,  I don't  get 
very  hot,  even  though  my  hair  is  long 
and  flops  behind  me.  That's  a bother,  I 
can't  cut  it. 

Very  tired.  Stop. 


I must  sometimes.  Sometimes  to  sleep, 
but  I fall  asleep  at  once,  begin  to  run 
the  moment  I wake  up,  so  it  hardly 
seems  I've  stopped.  No,  I only  really  stop 
to  eat,  like  now.  I grope  around  along 
the  wall,  it's  dark,  and  my  sight  was 
never  good.  Finally  I find  a hole,  reach 
in.  There  is  something  there,  a pie  one 
might  say,  or  a loaf,  the  shape  doesn't 
matter,  I just  eat  it.  Tough  and  taste- 
less, but  I can  eat  it. 

Who  puts  this  here? 


1 do  that  all  the  time,  always  asking 
questions,  stupid  questions.  It  keeps  my 
mind  busy,  even  if  there  aren't  any 
answers.  Sometimes,  though,  I hope  a 
little  bit  that  there  are  answers,  and  I 
get  angry  with  myself.  Then  I run  fast- 
er, to  punish  myself,  because  running 
hurts  less  than  hoping.  I hear  my  feet 
flap  on  the  floor  beneath  me.  I can't 
leave  a trail  I can  trace  back,  except 
maybe  if  I strip  the  fcod  from  the  holes 
and  follow  the  empties.  No,  I can  hardly 
find  them  anyway,  and  I've  never  found 
one  empty.  Someone  must  refill  them. 
Or  maybe  no,  maybe  I've  just  never 
doubled  back  in  these  walls,  I never  tried 
to. 

Could  I? 


Must  stop  wondering  about  that.  I'm 
finished  gnawing  my  food,  get  up,  run. 
I run  fast  to  punish  myself  for  idle  ques- 
tions, unhealthy,  stupid  questions.  My 
hair  flops  behind  me,  my  feet  flap  be- 
low. Flop,  flap,  flop,  flap. 

Still  very  tired. 


Idle  questions,  1 hate  them,  why  ask 
them,  things  are  obvious.  As  far  as  I 
can  see.  Dark,  walls,  floor,  me,  running, 
everything  simple.  Sometimes  for  fun,  I 
take  only  left  turns  for  a long  time,  or 
only  right,  or  only  forward.  But  never 
back,  why  go  back,  after  all,  I've  been 
there,  go  ahead.  Maybe  I've  been  here 
too,  I don't  know,  I admit  it.  I could  go 
in  circles,  for  ever  and  ever.  But  think- 
ing like  that's  not  the  idea,  the  idea's  to 
run,  no  questions,  no  thought,  run.  Flop, 
flap,  flop,  flap. 

Exhausted. 
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rilogy:  These  are  people / Auld  acquaintance /V m not  crying 


these  are  people 

I could  lift  with 
just  i finger 
{if  I want  to) 
without  pain 
they  arc  people 

small  in  nature 
large  in  stature 
overt  objects 

lacking  still 
these  are  people 
little  logic 
want  to  logic 
not 

like  me 

they  won’t  let  me  write  my  anthems 

I wont  let  them  write  their  lives 


* * * * * 


But  they’re  not  alone  there’s  also 
old  people  taking  more  than  their 
fair  share  leaning  over  rudely  “ You 
have  to  for  giver,  she’s  getting  on  in  years”  A Iways 
lea 


ning  over, 

soliciting  the  goodness  of  your  heart, 
and  getting  it, 

smiling  that  epitaph  smile  oh 
you’re  a good  boy  going  to  a fine 

i’m  not  crying  dammit  my  eyes  are  watering 


— Steve  Messina 
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THE 

OLD 

MAN 


HE  SAT  IN  HIS  old  oaken  chair.  Beside 
him  was  the  cushioned  rocker,  on 
which  his  wife  had  sat  not  more  than  a 
week  before.  He  missed  his  wife  and  the 
way  she  used  to  sit  with  him  and  watch 
the  sunset.  She  was  kind  and  gentle  and 
as  good  a wife  as  one  could  have,  though 
when  she  had  died,  he  hadn't  wept. 
He  knew  that  he  would  soon  join  her. 

It  was  late  afternoon,  and  he  sat  on  the 
porch  of  the  humble  house  he  had  bought 
in  the  quiet  countryside  with  his  life's 
savinas.  Lookina  out  into  the  au:et 
peaceful  world,  he  saw  some  children 
starting  a football  game  next  door.  Before 
long  they  were  plcryina  into  his  unfenced 
front  yard,  acting  as  if  he  wasn't  there. 
Well,  he  was  there!  And  as  long  as  he 
was  alive,  he  didn't  want  to  be  treated 
otherwise.  Slowly,  with  areat  difficulty, 
he  dragged  himself  from  the  chair  and 
with  the  authority  of  a waving  cane,  he 
shouted  in  a high  excited  voice.  "Get  the 
hell  out  of  here  before  I get  the  police 
after  you  brats.  Now,  get.  get!  Ya  hear 
me.  get!" 

The  children  frightened  by  such  an  un- 
expected outburst  began  to  walk  then 
run  away.  One  of  the  older  boys,  want- 
ing to  show  his  "courage"  to  his  friends, 
stuck  out  his  middle  finaer  before  fleeina. 
The  old  man  reacted  with  a throwina  cmd 
striking  gesture  with  his  cane.  The  gentle 
breeze  was  warm. 

That  ought  to  teach  them  a lesson  for 
treating  me  like  I don't  exist,  the  old 
man  thouaht  while  slowlv  lowering  him- 
self back  into  the  chair.  He  felt  a sort 
of  satisfaction,  but  more  a deeper  sense 
of  guilt  and  sadness.  He  never  would 
have  yelled  at  those  kids  if  his  wife  was 
there,  and  this  made  him  feel  like  he  had 
done  something  wrong  behind  her  back. 
He  could  remember  a time  when  he 
didn't  go  around  scaring  little  children, 
and  this  made  him  shameful  and  more 


Kenneth  Yee 


conscious  of  his  recent  loneliness  and  his 
old  age. 

Thinking  over  his  life,  he  realized  how 
dull  and  empty  it  had  been.  Working 
most  of  his  life  as  a construction  worker, 
he  had  never  been  popular  and  had  very 
few  friends.  He  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  life  story  was  dull  and  boring. 
What  had  he  done  that  only  he  could 
have  done,  that  distinguished  him  from 
the  rest  of  the  clowns  in  the  world?  He 
didn't  have  any  answers. 

He  wished  he  had  pursued  some  hobby 
earlier,  something  that  he  could  do  now. 
It  was  too  late  to  begin  something  now, 
at  least  he  thought  so.  He  was  just  too 
old.  That  was  also  part  of  the  reason  for 
scaring  the  children.  The  way  they 
wasted  their  energy  and  life  on  playing. 
It  made  him  angry  and  envious.  Oh,  how 
he  wished  he  was  young  again.  Actually, 
he  only  wished  he  was  content  with  his 
old  age. 

Finally,  he  thought  of  the  thing  he  had 
tded  so  hard  not  to  think  about  — his 
own  death.  He  still  couldn't  get  use  to 
the  idea  of  dying  because  he  didn't  want 
to  die.  The  thouaht  of  lying  in  bed  with 
life  slowly,  but  steadily  running  out  on 
him,  betraying  him  his  heart  pumping 
less  and  less,  his  blood  flowing  slower 
and  slower,  and  his  lungs  striving  with 
all  their  remaining  strength  to  sluggishly 
draw  in  the  vital,  yet  thick  and  heavy  air 
was  just  too  horrible.  He  knew  he  was 
losing  the  battle.  Death  was  merely  too 
strong  an  opponent  for  him.  He  sat  there 
watchina  the  last  remnant  of  sunlight 
disappear  below  the  horizon.  All  that  was 
left  was  a mysterious  red  and  orange 
glow. 

He  dragged  himself  up  from  the  chair 
again,  and  this  time  turned  towards  the 
front  door.  He  suddenly  tripped  over  a 
loose  board  on  the  porch  and  fell  never 
to  rise  again. 
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LAUGHING  OUT  THE  WINDOW 


He  didn’t  do  much 
just  born 

IF  hen  he  stayed,  they  laughed  with  him  ; 
Gone,  they  laughed  at  him 

lie  enjoyed  it  ( even  the  sticky  rain 
they  gave  him ) 

Hut 


laughing  out  tin  windoiv 
a car  speeds  by 


the  laughing  hotly  still  is  there  on  the  seat 
and  the  head  of  this  foe  still  rolls  about 
dying  laughing 


die 


hearing  a phone  ring 
and  it's  you 

trying  so  hard  as  he  could 

he  was  nice 

knocks  on  the  door 

with  a smile  tearing  his  face 

the  door  opens  — 

you  step  out  but 

the  wind  blows  you  away 


— Steve  Messina 


— p.  s. 
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/ 


Thirteen  Men 


Thirteen  men  sat  at  the  bar. 

1 was  one , with  a Blackstone  cigar. 

IVe  laughed  and  smoked  as  we  soaked  up  the  brew. 

I love  to  play  cards  and  I love  to  cheat,  too. 

Thirteen  men  sat  close  to  me. 

Ugly  they  were,  I’m  sure  you'd  agree. 

A ml  / knew  that  I was  the  only  one  cheating, 

Since  everyone  there  I was  easily  beating. 

Thirteen  hands  had  come  and  gone. 

And  all  of  the  faces  there  looked  so  forlorn, 
bf  ’htle  I was  dealing  I watched  them  all  moan, 
Puffing  smoke  rings  from  my  pleasant  Blackstone. 

But  the  thirteen  men  soon  found  out  my  game. 

And  thirteen  angry  men  arc  quite  hard  to  tame. 

I'm  so  bored t stuck  on  the  lowest  level. 

Cause  it’s  hard  to  cheat  playing  cards  with  the  devil. 


— Murray  Vetstein 


The  Blues 


He  has  nothing  to  live  for,  nothing  to  choose. 

nothing  to  gain,  nothing  to  lose, 
nothing  to  do  ’ cept  drink  his  booze, 
no  close  friends  to  hear  his  news  — 
Poor  Frank  Killoran  has  got  the  blues. 


— Francis  Killoran 
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IT'S  OVER 


Enter  Phebean  ( the  stage  is  dark ) 


Phebcan  — How  could  it  have  happened f 
Who  could  have  done  it? 

No,  it  just  never  happened. 

But  it  did. 

W ell,  they  said  it  was  necessary , so  was  it  bad? 
W as  what  we  had  bad ? 


( a single  light  appears  over  Phebean) 


Him  — It  had  to  end  sometime. 

Phebean  — Yes,  1 suppose  so. 

But  why  now? 

Him  — Because  it  was  the  right  time. 
Phebean  — They  really  weren’t  that  bad. 

Him  — No,  not  all  of  them;  but  it  was  the 
Phebean  — Well,  I guess  you’re  right. 

Hint  — Yes,  I think  so. 


TIME. 


Phebean  it’s  time. 

And  Phebean,  the  last  man,  was  gone. 


— John  A.  Ustach 
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h.  ~r 


Incentive 


I ar  from  yesterday 
I wondered  who’s  next. 

N'Ot  I,  not  I 

Oh  you,  oh  you 


(gulls) 
Yesss,  yesss 


( breeze ) 

Of  course,  course 

(waves) 


But  why? 
For  us 


(unison). 


— CC 
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